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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1987, a small group of people from the 
Florin JACL met at Mary and Al Tsukamoto's home to plan a new 
project for the organization. Because of the unique history 
of Florin, we felt that there were special stories that 
needed to be preserved. The town of Florin, California was 
once a thriving farming community with a large Japanese 
American population. The World War II internment of persons 
of Japanese ancestry living on the west coast, devastated the 
town and it never recovered. Today there is no town of 
Florin; it has been merged into the larger county of 
Sacramento. Many Japanese Americans who reside throughout 
the United States, however, have their origins from Florin, 
or have relatives and friends who once had ties to this 
community. The town may no longer exist, but the spirit of 
the community continues to survive in people's hearts and 
memories. 


Several hours have been devoted to interviewing former 
Florin residents. The focus of the interviews was on the 
forced internment and life in the relocation camps, but our 
questions touched on other issues. We asked about their 
immigration to the United States from Japan, pre-war 
experiences, resettlement after the war and personal 
philosophies. We also wanted to record the stories of the 
people left behind. They were friends and neighbors who 
watched in anguish as the trains transported the community 
away. 


We have conducted these interviews with feelings of 
urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from this 
historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted 
with the people who were there. Many of these historians are 
in their 70's, 80's and 90's. We are grateful that they were 
willing to share their experiences and to answer our 
questions with openness and thoughtfulness. 


We owe special thanks to James F. Carlson, former 
Assistant Dean of American River College and to Jackie 
Reinier, former Director of the Oral History Program at 
California State University in Sacramento. Without their 
enthusiasm, encouragement and expertise, we never could have 
produced this collection of oral histories. We also wish to 
acknowledge the project members, volunteers, the Florin JACL 
which contributed financial support, Sumitomo Bank for their 
corporate donation, and the Taisho Young Mens Association 
which contributed some of their assets as they dissolved 
their corporation on December 31, 1991. 


Dedication Tribute 


We recognize Marion T. Kanemoto for: her dynamic, energetic chairmanship; 
her staunch perseverance, great patience, and sustained enthusiasm for the 
valuable legacy to be preserved. Marion has been the force behind this 
monumental collection of 82 oral histories to be completed in the next few 
years. 


The Isseis are fast disappearing and many oral histories were taken in time. 
We pay tribute to the superb leadership. and tireless energy Marion Kanemoto 
herself generated that led to the eventual Tsukamoto Collection at the 
California State University Archival Library. 


Al Tsukamoto’s profound pride in his roots go back several centuries to the 
late 1700s with Azaemon Tsukamoto (his great grandfather,) to Al’s 


grandparents (Wasaku {1817-1885, age 68} and Shika {1825 -1879, age 54} 
and Al’s parents (Kuzo {1867-1964, age 97} and Ito {1879-1970, age 91} 
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Sacramento State University in Business Administration with graduate work in 
Public Administration. 
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TAPES AND INTERVIEW RECORDS 


Copies of the bound transcript and the tapes will be kept by the Florin Japanese 
American Citizens League and in the University Archives at the Library, 
California State University, Sacramento, 6000 J Street, Sacramento, California 
anne, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Alfred Iwao Tsukamoto was born on March 21, 1912, in Florin, California, to 
parents Kuzo Tsukamoto and Ito (Kadokawa) Tsukamoto. He was the third child and 
only living son. 


In the year 1885, Alfred Tsukamoto's father, Kuzo Tsukamoto (Born July 7, 1867, 
in Asagun Misasamachi, Hiroshima) , embarked on a Russian ship, the second contingent 
of Japanese to leave Japan to go work the sugar canes or pineapple fields in Hawaii. After 
the three-year contract obligation expired, Kuzo Tsukamoto decided to come to the 
United States. To Mr. Kuzo Tsukamoto's surprise, he ended up in Vancouver, B.C. The 
only work he could find was on a fishing boat. He spent a season on the high seas and 
sent all his money back to Japan so that he could get married. 


Kuzo Tsukamoto left Vancouver, B.C., and started his journey south, first to 
Montana working the railroads and coal mines. From Montana he went to Colorado, and 
finally ended up in California. He learned to plant grape vines in Fresno and finally settled 
in Florin. 


Mr. Kuzo Tsukamoto was one of the first Japanese in the Florin area and was 
considered a real pioneer. During this time, he married Ito Kadokawa (born June 23, 
1879, in Midorii, Hiroshima), and in 1907, Margaret was born. Then came Edith (now 
deceased), Alfred, and sister Nami. The other two boys died at birth. 


Mr. Kuzo Tsukamoto did very well as a farmer and was a good provider. 
According to Alfred Tsukamoto, when he was five years old, his father purchased their 
first automobile. 


Alfred Tsukamoto attended the Florin Grammar School, one of the few segregated 
schools in California. Alfred Tsukamoto recalls the name calling from all the white pupils 
who lined up across the street. He did not consider himself a model student. In fact, more 
of a rascal. Alfred stated that since he excelled in sports, he did not face the racial 
remarks the other Japanese students endured by the white students. 


Alfred graduated from Elk Grove High School and attended Sacramento City 
Junior College for one semester. He could not continue because he was needed at home. 
It was during the depression years. 


During his high school years, Alfred, an outstanding athlete, recalls playing with 
Henry Kloss (Sacarmento County Supervisor), Jack Woerner (Sacramento City College 
Coach), Bud Jones, and Milan Johnson. 


On November 22, 1936, Alfred married the lovely Mary Dakuzaku (born 


January 17, 1915, San Francisco, CA) in Florin, California. They had one daughter, 
Marielle, born April 7, 1937. Because of Mary Tsukamoto's arthritic condition, they 
decided not to have any more children. 


According to Alfred, from about December 1941 to evacuation, Mary was 
appointed Executive Secretary for the War Civilian Control Agency. It was a government 
agency that disseminated information to the Japanese community. Because of her 
position, the family situation became very tense, and the Japanese people in the Florin area 
suspected her of working for the government. 


The Tsukamoto family was evacuated from Florin to the Fresno Assembly Center 
for a few months and later to a place called Jerome, Arkansas, one of the ten camps to be 
a permanent home for the 120,000 Japanese evacuated from the West Coast. In the 
swamps of Arkansas, they met people there who have never seen a Japanese and thought 
they were pygmies from another country. 


After spending a year or so in camp, Alfred Tsukamoto left and went to Chicago 
with two other friends. He was not satisfied with Chicago and headed east to Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, where he applied for a job at a bakery. They asked him to go to work in his 
suit. He went to work for Peter Pan Bakery, making cakes and pastries, but was only 
allowed to work at nights. Alfred claims he became an expert baker of cakes. 


In 1945, Alfred Tsukamoto was granted permission to pick up his car with four 
very badly worn tires, and he started his odyssey across the United States with his parents. 
They started in Washington, D.C., headed southwest toward the Arizona desert where 
they encountered a bit of bad streak. Their car blew seven tires, but he managed 
somehow to get back to Florin and re-establish himself: 


Alfred and Mary Tsukamoto started their grape vineyard from 1945 to 1949. The 
price of grapes being very low, Mary was offered a teaching position, so she started 
teaching the following year. Alfred went to work at the Sacramento Signal Depot. Alfred 
stated that he did not know anything about electronics so the Depot sent him to 
Sacramento Junior College for training. After working at the Depot for thirty years, he 
retired as an electronic technician. 


During this period, both Alfred and Mary played an important role in the Florin 
JACL. He served as Chapter President in 1938 and again in 1947. Alfred took a very 
active part in the Florin Methodist Church. He tried very hard to unify the Florin 
Methodist Church and the Japanese Methodist Church but to no avail due to the fact that 
at that time there were many Issei members who did not understand English and did not 
want an English-speaking minister. 


Alfred was involved in the first Florin Reunion in 1981 which was attended by over 
800 people. 


ili 


During the very early 1980's, both Mary and Alfred played a very important part in 
redress and reparation that was put into motion during President Carter's administration. 
This was followed by the first Day of Remembrance Program. Although Mary Tsukamoto 
was in the lime-light, it was Alfred who was the backbone to all the activities that they 
were involved in. 


Although as of recent, Alfred Tsukamoto suffered a stroke, he still continues to 
work diligently on the Oral History Program, and a day does not go by in which Alfred 
will be involved in some activity. 


In conclusion, Alfred Tsukamoto has distinguished himself as a community leader 
by supporting church activities, many sports activities, the Florin JACL, the Oral History 
Program, Day of Remembrance, and education at all levels. He was a devoted son and is 
a loving husband and father. Even with his medical problems, he continues to support 
Mary in preserving our rich heritage for the coming generations who will benefit by his 
efforts. 


This concludes a brief Biographical Summary of Alfred Tsukamoto. It is truly an 
honor and pleasure to be able to share with Alfred Tsukamoto his oral history interview. 
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[Session 1, June 2, 1992] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 
TSUKAMOTO: 


The oral history program is sponsored by the Japanese American 
Citizens League, Florin Chapter, and the Cal State University of 
Sacramento. I will start the interview by asking Alfred Tsukamoto 
where his parents came from. Al? 

My father came from Hiroshima and he was telling us he was with the 
second contingent that came to Hawaiian Islands as laborer and he was 
saying that he came on a Russian ship. The Japanese didn't have any 
big ship so it must have been around 1885. He came to the Hawaiian 
Islands -- for three years he labored in the cane field and pineapple 
field. And then after completing three years of labor, then they were 
free of their contract so he decided to come to America and landed in 
Vancouver, B.C., and as the shipped landed, they waited at the wharf, 
and nobody came to check their papers or anything. He kept waiting 
and then eventually he walked off and that was it. 


That's unbelievable. 


And then they looked for jobs and the only job they could find at that 


time was as a fisherman. Yeah, he was a farmer in Japan. He had 
never fished, but he became a fisherman. He was saying, every 


Thursday they have what they called a "big catch." And they 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


supposedly had a big catch. They were way out in the open sea in the 
sailboat throughout the 14-foot boat, then the fish came, and they 
caught a boatload. They came back in and the people that were close 
to the cannery also had landed two or three boatloads already! 

(6) ae 

Because they were so far out, that by the time they came back, the 
others had caught three or four boatloads and already the cannery was 
filled. So from then on, they said they had a quota. Only so many tons 
of fish per boat. So they were electing certain ones to go out to fish 
certain days and then the rest of them rested. And then after the season 
was over, then they sent the money to Japan to his family. 

He was married at the time he came to Hawaii. 


His marriage was inazuke (arranged), you know... 


He had intentions of getting married. He made the arrangements 
already. 

No, he went back to marry later. And then, so he didn't have his money 
though ‘cause he had shipped it all back to Japan. And then they 
wanted to cross the border to come into the United States. He had 
heard a lot of stories of getting into America. And so, he was crossing 
at night time, they were crossing the bridge, the railroad trestle and 
they had to have $50 to go across but they didn't have any money. 

They had shipped it all to Japan. And so they were waiting to come 


across at night-time. They saw this great big tree trunk. It looked just 


like a snake and they had heard that, in India, there were giant snakes 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


and they had to get on horseback to catch the snake. They had to go 
up and down, so he thought the snakes were the same great big 
snakes. So they waited and stared at it a long time--almost 'til morning 
and then finally decided the thing hadn't moved so they said it was 
something else. They found out it was only a huge tree trunk. They 
just walked across the border into U.S.A.!_ I don't know how he 
walked across or how he got there. He went to Montana. 

Oh, he ended up in Montana! That's quite a ways from Vancouver. 
And how old was he at the time? 

He must have been about twenty-three. 

In his teens? And how many Japanese were with him? 

He said about three. 

Three is that right? 

And then they worked in the coal mine for about a year. I don't know 
how long. And then they started to move on until they came to 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, and worked in the railroad. And then 
after a couple of years, they decided they wanted to go to California. 
They probably took a train or walked, I don't know, but they landed in 
around Fresno. He doesn't know exactly where it was. But the 
landowner said, "If you plant one acre, I'll give you one." 

Oh, I see. 

He said the worst three days he [inaudible] since he was [inaudible] in 


Japan, you know, so he didn't take the offer. He helped him plant 


vineyards. 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


This was in Florin? 

No, this was in Fresno. 

Oh, in Fresno. Okay. 

And then after he did all the planting, he came to Florin in 1892 at age 
twenty-five years of age, Sacramento to a nihonjin-no [Japanese] 
boarding house and so he knew the fellow that was running the 
boarding house from Japan, I guess. And so he came to Sacramento 
and then in Sacramento, they heard there was a place called "Fro-rin." 
Oh. "Fro-rin" ah-huh. 

Yeah, you get ona train and about ten minutes' ride to Florin. There 
was one Japanese. His name was Nakagawa. He was here in Florin. 
He was already raising strawberries. He was the first man. And then 
there were a lot of Chinese. The Chinese worked in the mines, I mean 
the gold field mine and the railroads. And then they come back -- the 
work finished or there were no more gold mines so they come back to 
the valley. Some of them settled in Florin and raised strawberries and 
then Nakagawa was there. So he came and they never studied the soil 
condition--you know it was shallow, hard pan, the marginal lands--it's 
not very good soil, but they didn't know that. So they settled in Florin 
and they called their cousins and then they wrote to everybody. From 
Japan, alot of people came. So he, Kuzo Tsukamoto, was about the 
first early one to come to Florin and stayed. 


There were so many nihonjins [Japanese] in Sacramento,too, was 


there? 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


No. 

Very few, huh? So your father was one of the pioneers of this area 
then. 

Yeah, came to Florin in 1892. 

Oh, in 1892. 

Yeah, after working in Vancouver, Montana, Colorado, then going to 
Fresno, and then he settled in...so he must have come after 1885-86, I 
don't know how early, but first contingent started in 1895 or 1896. He 
was the second contingent anyway. 

Oh, the second contingent. 

Of labor that came to Hawaii. In Florin then they came to settle--the 
Japanese--were beginning to grow in population. Until then, the 
hakujin [Caucasians] all welcomed the nihonjins [Japanese]. They were 
the customers to them--they all went to the schools, the general store. 
So Mr. Reese was a good friend and we settled -- the first place where 
we settled was the Reese ranch and we rented the place and raised 
strawberries and grapes. We planted grapes for Mr. Reese. And then, 
well, in 1915, my dad built the Japanese Methodist Church. 

Before we get into the church, Al, this Reese ranch you mentioned your 
father worked on, whereabouts exactly is that in comparison to what it 


is now? 


Right now, it's in the Kara Track end of Pritchard Road southside of 


Florin Road and Power Inn. 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 
NOGUCHI: 
TSUKAMOTO: 
NOGUCHI: 
TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 
TSUKAMOTO: 
NOGUCHI: 
TSUKAMOTO: 


Oh, in the Kara Track, which is right by the Methodist Church, the old 
Methodist Church? 

About half a mile away. 

Oh, so it wasn't too far from the town of Florin, then? 

Yeah, we went into Pritchard Road. Now it's called Pritchard Road. 
Pritchard Road, oh. 

That's the road we took in, about a quarter mile, a half mile, right in the 
middle. There was a lot of nihonjin [Japanese] by then--Sako, Fujii, 
Tanihara, and, let's see who else were there--Kurima. There were a lot 
of nihonjins at one time. Of course, in the years, everybody learned 
about the nihonjin being in Florin so they came. By 1915, they had 
enough children. Rev. Tsuda, when he was a student, he came to 


Florin and he was the nihon-gakko no [Japanese language] teacher. 


And he was teaching school and my father said he was leaning toward 
church, the Methodist, and then Reverend Manabe, let's see, he later in 
postwar era finally became the board chairman of "Aoyama Gakuen" in 
Tokyo. 

Oh, he did. 

Manabe Sensei was the first minister. 

Methodist minister. 

Rey. Tai Manabe. He came to Florin to be our first minister. And then 
he called his sweetheart from Japan and they got married in Florin. 


And so they had their wedding banquet in our grape packing shed at 


our place--which is now a run-down building but still standing. 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


It was enough to.... 

Yeah, he got married there. Eventually he ended up being the board 
chairman of "Aoyama-Gakuen." 

That's a very prestigious school in Nihon. 

Yes, so we were invited in 1966 while on a Japan tour. He sent a 
limousine for us in Tokyo to his home and then he gave us--he was 
awarded a medal by the government, and so he had many gifts from his 


friends for the honor. He said, "Nandemo-iikara, mote-ike" [Anything 


you must take to America]. He had a whole bunch of stuff, but we 
were on a tour so we couldn't take too much. Well, to get back to 
after that in 1915, Rev. Tsuda went to seminary and then became a 
minister and later came back to Florin. And then after that the Florin 
Buddhist Church in 1918 was built after that. 

So, when your dad came to the United States, was he a Buddhist or 
was he a Christian? 

A Buddhist. 

A Buddhist, ah-huh. I don't want to interrupt you, Al, but for the 


person that's going to type this out, "Nandemo-tika, mote-ike" means 


"take anything that you like" and that's the statement that was made by 
the Board of Director of Aoyama Gakuen, Mr. Manabe. Okay, I'm 
sorry to interrupt you, but just in case the person that's going to type 
this out doesn't quite understand nihon-go (Japanese language). I 


thought I'd interrupt that. 


Now, where were we? 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


Now, getting back to your father, what year did he get married and 
how was it arranged? We've got to get back to your dad, now, you 
know (laugh). Do you recall what year it was? 

My oldest sister still is living in Michigan. She was born in 1907. 
That's Margaret? 

Margaret. 

Ah-huh. Okay. 

For a long time, he didn't have any children, you know. So, when my 
mother Ito (Kadokawa) Tsukamoto came from Japan--when my father 
called her. 

Do you recall what year that was? It was before 1907 though, huh? 

It was in 1902. 

1902. (Oh. 

He was attached to my cousin (her nephew). At home she was about 
15, I guess. When they married in 1895, she was too young to leave 
home and refused to go. Seven years later, in 1902, she was ready to 
go to America at age twenty-two. 

This has become the interesting part of your father's life (laugh). 

Yeah. And then this nephew they later named him George Etsuzo. He 
was Kadokawa, Ito's brother's son. He was my real cousin, but he was 
so attached to my mother, he says, "I'll go with you." 

Oh, is that right? 


They (Kadokawa's) had two sons, so the mother (Ito's sister-in-law) 


said, "I-temo-ii" [you can go!], he could go with her so my mother 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


brought him along with her. He was five years old. And then he grew 
up in Florin and then lived to be, oh, quite old (seventy-five years old). 
Did he always live in Florin? Did he go back to Japan? 

He stayed here. 

Oh, he stayed here, oh. 

And then later, he was adopted. So he was George Tsukamoto. And 
then, when he was growing up, he went to Florin Grammar School, and 
then, I don't know how he got to Sacramento-no Buddhist Church, 
they had some kind of dormitory for students, so he was staying there. 
And then when he graduated, I guess, he wanted to become a mechanic 
and then have a garage. Cars were just coming in at the time. So my 
dad--this was about 1915-16, and then they had made money just 
before the First World War, so he made money so he sent my brother 
George to Detroit to mechanics school. And then he had bought land 
for him on Gerber Road and Stockton Boulevard. 

This George Tsukamoto, is he the one that passed away a few years 
ago? 

Yeah. He was living in Los Angeles. He has two boys and a daughter, 
I think. Well, anyway, Kuzo Tsukamoto bought this land on Gerber 
Road and Stockton. But George didn't like to farm so he wanted to 
start a garage, you know. So my dad financed him (mortgaged the 
land) and had a garage on 4th and L Streets. Right behind the Bank of 
Tokyo, was it? They called it Nihon-Ginko [Japanese Bank]. 
Nihon-Ginko, ah-huh. 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


Well, anyway, that's where he had the garage. And then during--from 
then 1918-1924 on, things started to get rougher and rougher all the 
time. And so he lost his business there and he moved to L.A. Skipped 
town with his wife and son, I guess. And then Kuzo let the land go 
that he was supposed to give to George. He had borrowed $2000 on 
the land to get him started in his garage. Yeah, and then at the time, I 
was too young to be farming and so he had to sell the place on 
Stockton Boulevard. Kuzo had purchased the Florin-Perkins Road 
land he intended for me--and so later on I did. I still own that property. 
I lived there for 69 years. I'm renting it and the guy's not paying his 
rent. 

That always happens, huh. So how many brothers and sisters came 
along. Are you the oldest then? 

Yeah, I'm the only boy. 

Oh, you're the only boy and you have so many sisters, huh. Margaret... 
Margaret's the oldest, Edith passed away, and then Nami. There's four 
of us. We did have other boys--two boys. They're always talking 
about them--one was stillborn and the other died as an infant. 

I think in those days all of the families probably had that happen to their 
families where the child was born--they didn't have the medical help. 
Well, in 1917, we bought our first car. It was a new Dodge that we 
went to Sacramento to pick it up from Royal Miller at 16th and J 


Streets. I remember going with my brother, George, to pick up the car. 


I must have been about five years old. I kind of remember. And then 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


NOGUCHI: 


TSUKAMOTO: 


after that, because my father was so much older--we always called him 
"Grandpa" and I had to, after high school, I started Junior College a 
couple of times, but spring-time I had to plow the vineyard. I started 
going back to college but dropped out and eventually after a couple of 
years, I missed the chance of finishing college during the depression. I 
remember while I was going to high school during the summer of 1928, 
I worked for fifteen cents an hour in those days (Depression). They 
were charging us sixty cents for room and board. Ninety cents for ten 
hours of work....[inaudible]. My gosh, those days, I thought it was 
pretty good money at the time. You could buy bread for five cents! 
That's right. 

But the second year, I guess my sophmore or junior year (1929-30), I 
started making boxes. They didn't have machines to do it in those days. 
We were making them by hand. Then I was making 75 cents for 100 
crates. 

Is that right? When you were a youngster, which school did you go 
to? 

Florin Grammar School. 

Oh, the Florin Grammar School. That was a segregated school. 

I remember the year they segregated. 1922 or 23. And I was about 
second or third grade. All the hakujin [white] kids lined up and 


marched across the street. You can't blame them, more than ninety 


percent were Japanese. We were all speaking Japanese. The term 


before, the whole school of Japanese students were held back. All the 
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hakujin [white] students were promoted! We were all supposed to 
speak English but we were chattering warukuchi [bad language and 
making fun of teachers], you know, called him all kinds of names. And 
then our principal, I guess she didn't know what to do so ... gave us a 
two-hour recess, you know...(laugh). They had a good baseball team 
in grammar school. 

Do you recall some of the incidents that happened while you went to 
grammar school that you could recall? That happened to you? Were 
you what you would call an ideal student? 

No...I was a (laugh) mischievous "Kozo" rascal. 

(Laugh) ... Maybe I shouldn't ask you that question, huh, Al? You 
know we had these model students among the Nisei students there... 
and.... 

We were all bad. 

Yeah (laughter), I guess I shouldn't feel too bad, huh, because of the 
442, SO... 

They said I was the second worst kid in school (laughter). There was 
another guy. Murakami was his name. James Murakami--he was the 
worst one. 

Is that right? 

He died (of appendicitis?). I don't know what he died of, but he died 
during his grammar school days. 


So how many students were in that school that you recall? Quite a 


few? 
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Yeah, I thought it was a big school, but now lL... 

Yeah, now it's small by our standards, but.... 

Maybe one-hundred fifty or more students--first to eight grades. 
One-hundred students? So what high school did you attend? 

Elk Grove. 

Oh, Elk Grove Union High. 

We were bussed in. 

Oh, I see. 

Bussed in. You know, since we came from segregated Japanese 
school, kids kind of picked on all the kids that came from Florin. Since 
I was always in sports, they never picked on me, but some of the kids 
were put in the shower with their clothes on and were in fights. 

They needed you. 

Yeah. They didn't do anything bad to me. I was just standing around 
watching. 

So do you recall anything else that happened to you while you were in 
high school, athletic, baseball? 

I was about 128 pounds and the lightest guy in the whole team and the 
biggest guy was Jack Warner. He ended being a coach at City 
College. He went to Oregon State. He was 175 pounds. He got a 
scholarship to Oregon State. And there was a Bud Jones--he recently 
passed away. Milan Johnson--he is still alive. Henry Kloss died. 


Henry Kloss (former County Supervisor) was your classmate, too? 


Yeah. He was kind of big for his age. 
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Yeah, he was. 

He didn't weigh too much, but he was an end. 

So did you...while you were going to high school besides being picked 
on...did the white students ever make any kind of a racial remark or did 
they try to separate you? Were there any racial tension while you were 
going to high school? 

They were always picking on certain kids but they didn't pick on me. 
'Cuz I was always on the team. 

But they just kind of picked on the Japanese kids that weren't on the 
team that couldn't make it in the sports. 

Yeah. 

I see. So there were fights and.... 

No, the Japanese kids always kind of held back except there were 
some students that were real good. There was Masao Yoshitsu. He 
went to Stanford. He was a kibei--born in Japan. He was much older 
than most of the kids. The father raised strawberries and he made it to 
Stanford. 

So how was it during the Depression with your family then? In the 
early thirties? 

Let's see around 1929, the stock was pretty bad. We were raising 
strawberries and at that time they made twenty-four baskets in a crate 


at atime. They were two-deckers! 


Two tier, oh. 
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Yeah, two tier. The crates were made in such a way you put a piece of 
wood between the first layer and then you add twelve baskets on top. 
The thing sold for about thirty-five cents! 

Thirty-five cents for twenty-four baskets? 

Twenty-four baskets. And then grapes. We shipped it to the east. 
And then we had to pay the freight afterwards. It was really bad. 

Is that right? 

And then in 1932, prohibition law was cancelled so we built a winery 
at the Florin Fruit Growers Association. It was the oldest association 
west of the Rockies. Florin Fruit Growers Association. Ninety percent 
were nihonjin [Japanese] growers at the time. And then I was the on 
the Board of Trustees--a token Japanese. There were four hakujin 
[white] and one me. So when the war started, I was sitting on the 
Board at the time. And then every time I came into the room, they 
stopped talking. I got suspicious and I didn't want to trust them. | 
didn't think it was very good so I didn't let them take care of my place. 
All the Japanese members left it to the Board of Trustees to rent or do 
something about the productive grape vineyard and then send the 
surplus to winery--our own wine at the time--years later after the war, 
the buildings were converted to a chemical plant in Florin, a cement 
storage tank they use for chemicals. It's between the old Florin town 


next to the railroad. So, it was a good thing that the winery was built 


at the time. The hakujin (white folks) and all Japanese farmers 


benefited by the winery long after prices fell and tokay table grapes 


could not be shipped east. All the surplus grapes were picked for the 


winery, and, as wines sold, money came. 


(End Tape 1, Side A) 


(Begin Tape 1, Side B) 
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We'll continue the oral interview with Alfred Tsukamoto. Alfred. 

The first year they paid us three dollars a ton for our surplus tokay 
grapes. 

Three dollars a ton. Is that right? 

And they were going to pay us after the wine was sold and the place 
that we were marketing was through some association--big association- 
-that had their own wine selling facility. We just made the wine and the 
selling was done by somebody else. And until the wine was sold, they 
weren't going to pay us 'cuz they didn't have the money to pay us the 
$3a ton. And that was for the growing grapes, picking and delivering. 
So we weren't making too much money. 

That's for sure. Now, what was the name of the winery that was there? 
Florin Winery. 

Oh, Florin Winery was a cooperative, all farmers who joined and 
worked together. And Frasinetti came later? 

No, Frasinetti was before. Frasinetti was since1898. It was a private 


family venture. 


Oh, they were before. 
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They were a smaller winery. They were making, I guess, per year 
about a million gallons. Frasinetti--by the time this other winery was 
operating--didn't have their own grape vineyard and they didn't have 
the tonnage to deal with whereas in this other Florin Fruit Growers 
winery, Japanese growers were ninety percent--Japanese had all taken 
grapes there. And then during the time we were sitting in camp, wine 
was selling so the money was accumulating. So, the people that 
delivered to this winery--they had money when they came back. And I 
was going to tell you that the way some of the growers were handled 
during the evacuation--some of the trustees rented the best producing 
vineyards to their relatives--and then the least producing vineyards they 
hired somebody to run it in a haphazard way. You know, there were a 
lot of people from Oklahoma who came and stayed one season and 
then they left. It was very hard to deal with them. Well, anyway, I 
knew what was going on because I was inside the Board of Trustees’ 
meetings. 

Yeah, that's right. 

So, everytime we attended a meeting, the trustees--they stopped 
talking. When I was there, they stopped talking. So I knew they were 
cooking up something that wasn't good for the Japanese. I had known 
the fruit inspector, Bob Fletcher, and he was a friend of mine. He had 
gone to Cal--Davis, and he was a fruit inspector. And then I had 


known him selling berries in the strawberry market or place like that. 


So I told him, "Bob, please run my place and Okamoto and Nitta 
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(adjoining our farm)--altogether about one-hundred acres of grapes 
were there. And so I know you'll make good. I know you'll make 
money, because I looked through the records of 1917 during the First 


World War no toki [at that time]--everybody made money. Prices went 


way up high. So surely grapes will be good during World War II-- 
you'll make money so--if you just pay my rent, I mean, taxes while we 
were gone, you could keep whatever you make!!"_ So he was willing 
to do that. "You give me one week to think this over because I have to 
resign my position as State inspector." So within a week, he came back 
and said, "Al, I'll do this only if--I could hire help and write everything 
down as much as I can--do the work as much as I can, hire the rest 
down--and then whatever profit I make, split it down the middle and 
keep yours, Nitta's, and Okamoto's share in the bank for you." So 
that's how it was settled. I said, "Yeah, okay," to my friend and 
neighbor. 

Did you follow up all the way through the war? 

Yeah, it was great to return to start all over. Some of the other people, 
you know, they said, "They'll pay their taxes" and they never did. 

They used equipment and run it down. So they have all kind of tragic 
stories to tell. But we had Bob--he's my friend! 

Yeah, you were very fortunate for Bob who was honest and reliable 
like that. 


So, that's a good story that came out of Florin. I had a lot of friends. 


I hated to say...older neighbors--the Florin businessmen--during the 
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early years before many Japanese came to Florin and many Japanese 
were their customers, they were their friends and kind to us. They 
were patronizing their business, so they were okay. But as the 
Japanese population grew, they built their own stores--they started 
patronizing the Japanese businesses--then the Caucasians became 
enemies--they didn't like us. Their business was going down. Some of 
these older families had been influential leaders in the community. 
Every fourth year when they had an election year, they'll say all the bad 
things they could about the Japanese, but even today the same kind of 
idea is still in the young one's head. Of course, the young ones no 
longer young, but the people that came from out-of-state later are all 
right, but the old timers haven't changed--their fathers’ ideas are still 
felt--so we've got to be careful of what we say. 

Was your father, before the war, do you remember anything that you 
can tell us about your father? How old was he? He was quite aged 
by... 

He lived to be ninety-seven and he died in 1964. 

1964, so he was quite healthy just before the war started. 

He was seventy-five when we evacuated. He died at home in 1964. 
Oh, he died at home? 

Yeah, he was eating lunch. 

Oh, is that right? And he died of old age, huh? 


Yeah. 


How about your mother? 
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My mother lived to be ninety-one. 

Ninety-one? 

She was twelve years younger than.... 

So your parents are what they call "long-living" people. So you're 
going to be a ripe-old age, too. 

Well, my mother had a stroke about seventeen years before she died. 
She had several strokes. She was paralyzed at one time--couldn't 
speak. Then she got over it. Then she was tending to garden outside 
and stuff like that. And she always bravely lived even with her stroke 
handicap. My father, too. My father was eating lunch, and all of a 
sudden, he stopped swallowing, the food dripped down and then we 
looked at him, and he was dead. So we laid him on the cot and called 
Dr. Ito and he was dead. Never said nothing. 

Do you recall some of the things that you shared with your father while 
you were growing up from the things that he had to say besides his trip 
coming over to Japan--to Vancouver and then.... 

A lot of things over and over. I used to say, "What! Again?" He used 
to scold me (laugh). 

Was he very active in the community? 


Oh, yeah. He was active in the Japanese associations and he built the 


Florin Japanese Methodist Church building in 1915, and chairman of 


building the Florin Community Hlal in 1928. 


He was a community leader like you so you took after him then? 


oA 


TSUKAMOTO: Well, he was a, I think, the oldest--among the oldest in the community 
so when the Buddhist Church was built, they used to kind of feud with 
each other--the Christian group and the Buddhist group. The 
Buddhist--Mr. Tanigawa, pillar of the Buddhist Church, was at first, a 
barber in Florin. He started as a barber and then he became a grocery 
man and his son, Noboru, went to Harvard Law School. 

NOGUCHI: Oh, he did. 

TSUKAMOTO: He came to America from Japan after graduating high school in Japan 
and he went off to Harvard. He never did live here. He became a 
famous, important elected political leader in Japan. 

NOGUCHI: Oh, he never lived here. 

TSUKAMOTO: He had one son who died of a heart ailment very early at the peak of his 
success (past 40, I think)--that's all he had. It's a sad story because 
Mrs. Tanigawa went to Japan after the war when Mr. Tanigawa died in 
Florin of a heart attack and then she wasn't very happy being with a 
daughter-in-law she never knew since her son was dead. 

NOGUCHI: So you started playing baseball and basketball in your early high school 
years? 

TSUKAMOTO: _ Yes, in high school they formed an athletic team at Florin Community. 
It was mostly Buddhist so I wasn't too active in their sports teams. 

NOGUCHI: So when the war started then were you one of the first 
families... Before I get into that, what year did you get married, Alfred? 

TSUKAMOTO: 1936. 

NOGUCHI: Oh, 1936. Was that here in Florin? 
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Yeah. [Al is asking Mary the date of marriage.] Mary, when were we 
married? November 22, 1936? 

What date did you get married. We're just trying to figure what date Al 
got married to the lovely Mary Dakuzaku at that time. It was 
November 22, 1936. Oh, wasn't that nice. 

Fifty-six years ago! 

Fifty-six years of wonderful marriage. 

Yes, we had a rough time because it was during the deep Depression 
years. 

How long did you court her then? 

Shit. 

Was it love at first sight? 

Grammar school. 

(Laughter from Mary in the background) 

Oh, from grammar school! Oh, you kept an eye on her from grammar 
school then? 

I used to kid her alot. 

So it wasn't one of those "love at first sight." It was something that 
you thought about from the time you were a youngster then. Oh, isn't 
that nice. So you had made up your mind since you were a youngster 
that you were going to get married to Mary. 


I never thought about marrying her or anybody. 


MARY TSUKAMOTO.: They used to make fun of me because I was just a scrawny little 


kid (laugh). 
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For those reading the script here, Mary Tsukamoto is a very lovely 
woman and she does a tremendous job--even to this day--devoting her 
time to the community and the Japanese community. So from this time, 
we got back to Al and his marriage to Mary and then what happened 
after that in 1936. You established your own home and you resided in 
Florin. Okay. 

Same place for all those years. When we came back from camp, we 
went back to the same place. And we still had the place (Florin-Perkins 
Road farm). 

And so after you got married in 1936, when was your first child born 
then? 

The next year. 

The following year. And it's a she? And her name? 

Marielle. We only had one child. 

One child. 

Mary had a real bad case of arthritis when she was nineteen. So she 
always had trouble with her arthritis. They didn't have any medicine for 
it and even now they don't. 

Yes, they don't really. They have no treatment or cure for arthritis. 

But we made the best of it. She got two knee--three times knee 
replacements, surgery hip replacement, elbow replacement. Now the 
two foot reconstruction surgery. Nothing else is replaced. And all 


these years she's been talking--last Friday she was the main speaker at 


the Cosumnes River College. She was the commencement speaker. 
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Commencement speaker. Isn't that great. 

And they gave her a standing ovation, and next Thursday, she's going 
to speak at the graduation of the Adult Education Class in Elk Grove. 
In Elk Grove? Oh. 

Mrs. Betty Pinkerton had a broken toe, so she asked Mary, because she 
said, "I can't go," so she's going. Yeah, she has her purpose in life--to 
do the best for all the students that had a rough time...the nihonjins, 
Japanese-Americans. That's about all I have. 

Do you have any talents toward music? 

No. 

Are you a singer? [Tenor in Methodist Church choir for years] 

I played trumpet in a little Florin orchestra and school band. 

So you were a musician then? 

Just blowing. 

Can you kind of recall any special teacher that influenced your life? 
NoaIe 

Did you have any special teacher that really thought of you or you 
thought of her or him? 

I had an ag teacher that I was fairly close to. He was trying to tell 
me...to make me go to Davis. It was too rough...just as I was getting 
out of high school, it was a rough year. Besides my dad was getting 
old. 


Do you recall any special friends in your high school days and after 


high school that you pal'd around with? 
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I had a younger fellow--Pedro (Hiro) Ouchida. 

Oh, Pedro? 

He lived with me for a whole year, when his mother died, he came and 
lived with me. He was still in high school but I just gotten out. So he 
was my friend. And then I had a lot of fishing friends. 

So you enjoyed fishing, too? 

Yeah, fishing mostly on the ocean. 

Oh. 

And then when my dad was living, I used to take him to bass fishing. 
Striped bass fishing. 

In those days they were catching them, you know. 

That's right. 

Yeah, go to all...they called (inaudible). 

"Ako Barn" and places like that. 

I didn't like fishing really. 

I had to take my dad, too, so. 

I just took my dad. 

He really liked fishing, oh. 

I'm glad that I did, 'cuz just before he got too old to go fishing, he 
caught his limit, you know. At that time, it was five fish. 

Right, uh-huh. 

So he caught five, and he caught my limit. 


How did you get along with your sisters? 


Oh, good. 
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Very good? 

Yeah. Two of my sisters were older. 

So they treated you real good, huh? 

They had to because I was the only boy, you know. Most of the time I 
was getting my way. 

So then when the war started, then you had to be evacuated? 

Yeah. 

Uh-huh. And can you recall some of the things that happened just 
before the war and toward evacuation? 

Well, when the war started, it was on a Sunday morning. I was 
listening to the radio, and my wife was in the church, you know, she 
was playing the piano for the Issei's [Ist generation Japanese] and then, 
so, when I heard the news, I just broke into their service and told them, 
and then at that time, Rev. Y. Sasaki and also a young student at 
Pacific School of Religion. (Issei [Ist generation Japanese] minister: Y. 
Sasaki; Nisei [2nd generation Japanese] Minister: James Sasaki). 
Mary, what was the name--James Sasaki? 

He was a student minister? James Sasaki, huh? 

When the war broke out. 

When the war broke out. 


And he came to Florin and he got stuck in Florin and then after that, he 


couldn't travel any more. He stayed in the hall upstairs. We built a 


little room in the Florin Hall. Up until he was evacuated. He became 


Dr. James Sasaki, well known all over. 
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So by the time the war started then, your daughter--she was born in 
1937--she was then about five or six years old. 

Yeah. We had to take her naturally, but we had to take Ojii-san 
["Grandpa" in reference to Al's father] (seventy-five) and Obaa-san 
[("Grandmother" in reference to Al's mother] (sixty-three) and my other 
sister, Nami, twenty-five years old. And after that it was history now, 
we went to Fresno Assembly Center. We left from Elk Grove. 

Oh, from Elk Grove. How many of you went down to the Fresno 
Assembly Center? 

Five-hundred. 

They divided Florin into certain areas then, huh? 

Four areas. 

Oh, four areas. 

Florin Road and the railroad. 

Oh, I see. Florin there was a lot of Japanese. 

Five-hundred. And then they were all growing strawberries and they 
had to leave it....right in the middle of the peak of the season. On May 
29. And then at that time, we just came out of the Depression and the 
people borrowed money from the company and then the grocery stores, 
and banks and the strawberries were just coming in and they were all 
busy picking and then were driven out. It's a real sad story and then 
some of the people were picked up by the FBI on the night of 


December 7th. The next morning they were all gone. Some of them 


were gone and then the only bad thing they did was that they were 
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nihonjin kind of a president, secretary...school teachers, nihonjin 
[Japanese] school teachers and then ...."Hei Mu Sha Kai" collection-- 
did you know there's some kind of an organization--you see, they left 
Japan when they were teenagers to avoid the draft there. They were 
collecting a dollar a month or something like that and sending it to 
Japan because they felt kind of guilty not serving their country. 

From Florin. 

And they were picked up. 

They were draft dodgers. 

So some of the people like Mr. Tsuji, for instance. The mother don't 
drive, and the father was gone and they didn't know where he was or 
where they had taken him--nobody knew. All of a sudden, they 
disappeared. He got picked up and then the mother was stuck out in 
the field and no groceries anymore, so they had a real rough time. And 
my neighbor, Mrs. Nishimura, had scarlet fever. And then she died in 
the hospital--nobody around. We couldn't travel more than five miles. 
That's right under the marshal law. 

And then she was in the hospital and then the family--the kids couldn't 
go see her and then she died. And then a lot of cases like that--they 
didn't know what happened to her until way later. 

So did you take an active part in the JACL at that time? Just before the 
war started? 


Yes, we cooperated--Mary was executive secretary. We had to have 


somebody to dispense all the information that they were passing out by 
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the WCCA (War Civilian Control Agency)--what to do, what to pack. 

You see we opened an office in Florin and then every problem they 
had, they came to her. She was sitting in the office there and then 
dispensing newsletters on the mimeograph machine. 

Oh, I think that was good because everything for us was by word of 
mouth by whoever was available so.... You were well organized then, 
huh. 

And then we had the old mimeograph machine that the church had. 
And all the information that needed to get out. And then Tommy 
Kushi and those guys and lots of girls helped with typing and whatever 
they needed to be known to the public, she was doing it. So a lot of 
people blamed her for a lot of things. 

I guess if it had not been for her, they would have been totally 
confused, too. 

They were dispersed in four directions (Tulelake, Manzanar, Frenso, 
Jerome, Poston)--whose going where and all that--she didn't have 
anything to do with that. 

That's right. 

Some people, they really appreciated it. 

Uh-huh. So it was kind of a sad thing for all the Florin people, as well 
as any other area to have to be evacuated, but it was just one of those 
things that took place. So you ended up in Fresno Assembly Center 


and what did you do there? 


I was a block.... 
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Manager? 

No, I had to do the recreation. Each block had a hall--so I was in 
charge of the hall and all the kids would come by and I had to keep 
them busy. Otherwise, they would get in trouble, so you had to have 
something to give them to do. Yeah. 

So, you were how long in Fresno? 

We were there from the time we evacuated until in the fall, May 29 
through October 13. 

Oh, in the fall. So you didn't leave the Fresno Assembly Center 'til .... 
To Jerome. 

To Jerome which was quite a bit later than the people who were in 
Pinedale. The people in Pinedale were evacuated to Tulelake or Poston 
in July. So we left early. So you got stuck in that heat for the entire 
summer then. 

Then camp wasn't ready--they were building it. So, when we got there, 
it wasn't built yet--completed yet. So a lot of people worked there. 
And then they thought Japanese were all pygmies. (laughter) And then 
toilets weren't ready in all the camps--some blocks had ... other blocks 
didn't have it, and then the change in water--we all had the runs, you 
know, but then we didn't have the toilets. We had to run to the next 
block, it was a mess. 

Did you have flush system? 


Yes. 


At Fresno? 
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No, Fresno we had.... 

You had like an out-house, huh? 

Yeah, out-house had about a 20-gallon water....[inaudible] the whole 
thing would tip down and flush all on the trough. 

(Laughter) And they had to get up otherwise they get wet and stinky. 
I guess it was the same all over. And then there was about ten holes, 
back-to-back. 

That was located east of Fresno or west of Fresno? 

Fresno Fairgrounds. 

Oh, Fresno Fairgrounds. 

We didn't know where the location was or anything. We got in the 
train and the train got us there and trucked to fairgrounds. 

We weren't too far from you people, you know. 

People who were living in Fresno were still free out there. 

Running around. Yeah, that's right. You were looking at us to see 
what was happening. So from Fresno Assembly Center, then you were 
transferred to Jerome. That's in Denison, Arkansas. 

Five days and four nights. 


Five days and four nights. 


Everytime the army train come, why, they put us on sidetrack and wait 


for them to go by. And all the time, they wouldn't let us look out. 
They had the blinds down. And then some kids were getting chicken 


pox! 
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So when you got to Jerome, and you got your assignments to the 
barracks, then what kind of assignment did you have in Jerome? What 
did you do once you got to Jerome? 

Oh, I was in charge of the Issei recreation. 

Oh, for the Issei's. 


For the older ones, too. We had a carnival in the whole camp. 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 
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As you were saying, you were the recreation director for the senior 
citizens of Jerome, Arkansas. 

And we had a carnival. All the different clubs would have a booth and 
then there were different kinds of games and there were different kind 
and they were giving prizes for throwing darts and then we went out to 
Little Rock to purchase prizes to give out and then there they saw 
Japanese for the first time. 

That's what I hear. 

Ten guys out, you know. 

How did they treat you? 

They treated us real fine, 'cuz we were...we had gone out to buy things. 
We were buying everything all over the town. 

What kind of reaction they did have when they first saw you, Alfred? 


It was real good. 


Did they ask you who you were? 
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Yeah. 

Where you were from? 

Yeah. And then we had dealt with the colored guys for the first time 
and then Mr. Otani had a bunch of stuff he had bought and he had 
bought whiskey and then they weren't supposed to buy that but this 
colored guy took all that he had bought and we complained to the hotel 
in Little Rock and they replaced it for us. I remember that he had 
bought whiskey especially for my brother-in-law. He was a drinker and 
he was home waiting. He had bought three or four bottles and then 
this colored guy stole it, and then so the hotel replaced it for us. All the 
prizes and things we bought were delivered. 

How did they generally react, I mean the people of Little Rock, as far 
as seeing you people coming into town. Did they show any kind of 
reaction--good or bad? 

Once they met us, we all spoke English and we spoke good English. 
Sometimes some of the other guys around there spoke--they treated us 
real fine 

So you made quite a few trips to Little Rock then? 

That was the only time. And then we went to Denison, Arkansas. 
That's what--a small town? 

And then a place called Lake Village. And then they gave us a permit 
to go out and then took Army truck. And then the town had one 


hardware store. Nihonjin-no [Japanese]--they gave us a list of 


requests--everything they had, they bought. They were really laughing 
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(laughter) because some of the things they hadn't sold for years. They 
were cleaning them out. All had cash and they all wanted to buy those 
things to make chairs. 

Because I saw some of those furniture at the museum that were made 
in Jerome. 

Yeah, then we met a Chinese family there. 

Is that right? 

Chinese laundry and eating place. You could find Chinese everywhere. 
Then they spoke just like the natives (Southern drawl). 

With that old southern accent. 

All the kids, you know. They sure were surprised when we .... 

Yeah, I bet they were, huh. The first thing they asked you were, "What 
are you?" Huh. 

Yeah. The Chinese were real happy because when they were selling 
things, we bought everything out. 

So what did you do for recreation in Jerome? Did you have a lot of 
baseball teams? 

Not at the very beginning. But after they got organized, according to 
the baseball....ah, not the commissioner, but the fellow in charge of 
baseball, the fellow in charge of [inaudible], we had a good thing going, 
once they got started. And the Issei [Ist generation Japanese] had 
Haikku-no writing, Shigin, Go, and Shogi...we had all that. Unless we 


had something like that, they might get into a lot of trouble. 


Yeah, that's for sure. 
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And we were just getting letters from home, what they were doing. 
Mrs. Feil [inaudible]...manager's wife used to write Mary. "Mary, you 
should see the money come rolling in!" [inaudible] We didn't realize it 
[inaudible]. Everything was high. The grapes were selling so high, but 
she doesn't remember that now. She says she didn't think I went to 
camp. She was the one ... George Feil was the one who took us to Elk 
Grove because we didn't have any transportation. We had to sell our 
car and he brought us here. His wife doesn't remember. She thought I 
was working with the FBI and then I didn't have to go to camp and all 
that so we're not gonna [inaudible]. She's a little senile, I guess saying I 
didn't have to go to camp! 

Is that right? So you were healthy--pretty much healthy during the time 
you were in camp. No medical problems? 

Oh, yeah. No, no. This is the first thing that happened to me. 

Oh, is that right? So you're going to live a long time, Al. Stay healthy, 
anyway. 

I forget things now. 

We all do that, Al. Even at my age, and I'm quite a bit younger than 
you are and I can't remember, so don't feel bad. 


Mary remembers a lot because she has to speak in the public a lot. 


Yeah, if you keep talking, it does help. So this is my one way of trying 


to keep my mind active, too, is to go out and talk to people so I think 
this is the best way for us is to communicate with each other like this 


and try to recall some of the good things and some of the not so good 
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things that happened to us during our lives. So what year did you leave 
camp then? 

What year was it? 1943? 

You were there how long? 

In camp? A year and a half, I guess? 

Was it '44 that you left? 

Make it '43? 

'43 that you left from Jerome, huh? 

Yeah. 

Al is trying to recall what year he left Jerome, Arkansas. The year was 
1943. Al left Jerome, Arkansas, in September of 1943. Where did you 
go? 

First of all, we stopped in Chicago because there were quite a few 
Japanese there. When we went to Chicago, I left with Moon Kurima 
and Howard Miyoshi and [inaudible] but then they looked around and 
they kind of looked around and that's where they checked you. But 
then we knew that her sister's husband was already in Michigan, I 
mean, Kalamazoo, so they went as domestics which is [inaudible] and 
lived with a family so I said I wanted to stay in a place I could count 
on. You know the Japanese worked in a place they had in the lower 
end of town--I wasn't too comfortable--I kind of worked at the paper 
factory. I went to visit Mary's sister and her husband and I was going 


to visit them and go back to camp. After we got there, my brother-in- 


law Hugh was working in a bakery--Peter Pan Bakery. It was a big 
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bakery and I asked him if I could work, you know and he said, "yeah," 
and they handed me an apron and they wanted me to work. I was 
dressed in a suit and everything. And so I don't know if I started 
working there or not but they showed me how to operate the big oven. 
There was one thing about fourteen feet wide and then about twelve-- 
Kind of a rotary thing and it goes around? 

Yeah and after it makes a certain revolution, by then the cakes are 
baking and then you have to load and unload it by hand. You just load 
this cake that's already in the pan--somebody else does that. You load 
it this way and you take it out when it gets done--that's all the section I 
got. (laughter) I didn't know how to put the thing into the tray. Mel, 
he said, "you just take it out when it was done." The first group.... 
(Laughter) It was a pretty interesting piece of cake, huh. 

The side was all shriveled. They said that was all right because they put 
frosting over the whole thing. They said during the war time, nobody 
complained. So the first cake was terrible. And then I started working 
at night. And then... 

...you became an expert, huh? 

Yeah. And then you had to get it out after a certain revolution, 
because once it starts going around it takes so many minutes, you see, 
and if you don't take it out at the right time, it will go around and get 


overdone. So I used to bake about 3,000 or 4,000 cakes a night and 


then night time, [inaudible] sister wanted to work day time and asked 
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for a day job, but a customer saw her working and they started 
boycotting the bakery. 

Oh, they started boycotting. 

Japanese couldn't work with the day crew--could be seen--that night 
time it was all right. Nobody could see them--only the workers. 
Because the workers were all right--Nihonjins [Japanese] are used to 
working so.... 

So how long did you work at the Peter Pan Bakery? 

How long did we stay [asking Mary]? 

You quit in'45 summer--June go-ro, ne [around June, right]? 

Oh, so you [inaudible] for quite a while then after you went to 
Kalamazoo? 

See California was open the following December 1944. January 1945, 
you could come back. Roosevelt lifted ban. Some came back early 
trying to harvest the crops that year. But there were vigilantes. The 
house would burn, [inaudible] so we stayed until the thing got settled. 
We drove back in July of '45. 

So you drove back? 

Yeah, in the meantime, my brother-in-law had a car stored in George 
Feil's barn. Her brother came to Reno--came as far as Reno--and he 
was already in the service. He was out in furlough time, I guess, huh? 
And then Bob Fletcher drove the car to Reno and then he took the car 


from there and so I used the car all during the time in Kalamazoo. And 


then when he got the car, they had already taken the tires off and used 
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it. It had been a new car stored in 1942, and then he had--in those days 
they had big holes in the trucks, and had to put large patch on. They 
had those kind of tires on. On our way back we had seven flat tires. 
We got stuck in Globe, Arizona, coming back we had a lot of things 
loaded--she and my daughter and I. We called up my father to be with 
us so we were hauling him back to the rest of the family--they were 
now in Gila, Arizona. When Jerome was closed, they scattered, so we 
drove through Gila. We had to look at the map and took the shortest 
route. It wasn't the best road. Everytime we had a flat tire, we had to 
take everything out. And then in Globe, Arizona, we ended up with 
just three tires--no spare tires. All these patches came out. We spent a 
day there trying to get the tire ration board a stamp to buy a tire--give 
us permission to buy that tire, so finally we got the tire and came back 
and came to Gila, Arizona. And then we looked at the map and took 
the shortest route so it was the worst route on a dirt road. And then 
we picked up a turtle, remember the turtle? We picked up a turtle on 
the road. And on the way back our dog we had brought home--he ate 
half of the shell. And then we came to Gila, Arizona, and picked up my 
brother-in-law and a few relatives and then brought them to Florin.... 
Ojii-san ["Grandpa" in reference to Al's father] was riding in the car. 
Did you tell him about Ojii-san coming to Kalamazoo? 


My father. 


Oh, he came to Kalamazoo, too? 
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He came to visit and so we were bringing him back with us. He hadn't 
ever been there. By then he had come so far, we took him and Mary's 
father to Washington, D.C. Her father and my father--before they 
came back--we took them around to Washington, D.C. (and New 
York, New Jersey). They thought we were Chinese ambassadors. 
(Laughter) Is that right? 

Because our fathers were dressed in suits, they thought we were 
Chinese ambassadors. I don't know if we told them we were Japanese 
or not--or let them think we were Chinese. So at least we felt safer 
traveling during war time. 

Ojii-san was seventy-seven then. 

And then it was a treat for them. 

I could see why. 

And then we drove all the way back. We should have taken the closest 
route (laughter)--gas ration. We had to have stamps for that. We had 
bought extra tickets from one of the guys on the sly. So we had 
enough stamps but when we came to Globe, Arizona, we had a flat tire 
and we only had three tires and no spare so we stayed a long time--just 
begged our way through so we got a permit to buy a tire and came 
back. And then we came to Gila, Arizona, and picked Harold up and 
who else? 

Stogie Ouchida and Edith and little Sonny. 


Stogie. 


Oh, Stogie, huh? 
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Edith no Sonny, mina [Edith's Sonny, everyone]. 

Oh, you had a full load, huh? 

Ojii-san [Grandpa] stayed in camp, but.... 

We came home to see what it was like, and they all stayed in my place 
all slept all over the floor. And then for many months afterwards, we 
had many people staying on the floor because they had no place to go. 
And then Florin Hall was made into a hostel and they hung sheets. Mr. 
Seno lived close to us and the daughters in Chicago and the son went 
into the army. When they came back, they had no place to go so they 
stayed in the neighbor's chicken coop and we didn't know that until the 
daughter came back and found them living in the chicken coop! 

Is that right? 

And they moved them to the hall? 

Dare? ["Who" in Japanese] 

Seno. 

No. That was later. When we went the hall was still locked up with all 
our storage. Later on they opened it. 

After we came back, about a month later, my neighbors had moved 
from Jerome to Rohrer because they didn't close at first. So people-- 


some of the people went to Rohrer, some of the people went to Gila, 


Heart Mountain, Colorado--different camps. And so when they came 


back, we were home already. So we went after them to the station and 
then those that had homes they moved in and others, we put them up at 


our house. 
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So it was until 1946 that you really got your life back together again, 
huh? 

Yeah. In 1945, we let Bob fletcher harvest our grapes--he did all the 
work up to July. So in 1947 on we didn't farm after that because--no 
we did farm for a couple of years, huh? And then the vines were kind 
of run down and then prices got bad so Mary got offered to teach so 
she started teaching. 

That was in 1949. 

And I got a job at the Army Signal Depot in 1950 and then I didn't 
know anything about electronics so I went to junior college and taught 
us and then we went to....When Obaa-san ["Grandma" in reference to 
Al's mother] passed away.... 


Obaa-san, do-shi-ta? [Grandma, what happened to her?] 


Obaa-san [Grandma] passed away. 

Oh, Obaa-san [Grandma] died in 1970. But she had a stroke in 1953 
when we were remodeling. 

When she passed away, I was in Philadelphia. 

What were you doing in Philadelphia? 

Training. So in the middle of it, I had to come back. It was the best 
thing that happened to me because I worked there 30 years. 

Oh, you did? So you started there as a technician then? In electronics? 
No, not electronics at first. I started on just to repair the line with the 


training .... 


So there were quite a few nihonjins working there at the time? 
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Yeah, quite a few. 

So they were hiring nihonjins [Japanese]--I should say Japanese--at the 
time at the Army Depot? 

And it was good for me because it was five minutes away. 

That's right. 

I live right close to it. 

And so at that time, you were working at the Army Depot and Mary 
was a school teacher so life started to become easier--much easier than 
when you first arrived back from camp. 

Oh, yeah. 

Things were getting back together again. Was it about this time that 
you started to take an active role in the JACL and the church? 

Well, JACL.... 

1935. Al had been JACL President in 1938 and again in 1947. 

Then after the war, you started right back where you left off? 

Then Sam and all of us started to revive it by '46, huh? 

I see, and you played an active part in the church also. 

Yeah. And church, you know, the Japanese, when they started coming 
back, there were only a few, they couldn't have church by ourselves, so 
Sacramento--they merged eventually. And then at that time, we were 
gonig to a hakujin [white] Methodist Church. The Japanese church 
weren't open when we came back. So the hakujin [white] church 


invited us over and then it so happened Mary's college classmate was 


the minister. What was his name? 
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Lauren Mee. 

He's passed away now. So they invited us to be active in their church 
and eventually they started to talk about rebuilding. There were only 
seven active families. 

Oh, seven? 

When we built that church in '64, Al was lay leader. So once we built 
that church, we couldn't pull out because we were active in that church. 
And so we stayed even though the Japanese church came back and was 
active and merged with the Sacramento in 1958. 

To form the United. So who was the first minister in the Florin United 
Methodist Church? 

Don Wells. (Rev. Renean in 1958 and then Don Wells in 1963). 

Who? 

Don Wells. 

Who was the Japanese minister? 

Japanese Methodist Church--who was the first one after the war? 

After the war? Reverend Tsuda came back. 

Oh, Reverend Tsuda, uh-huh. And then who was after he passed 
away? 

Rev. Y. Sasaki went to New Jersey to Bridgeton to Bird's Eye Frozen 
Food Plant, you know. And they were resettled with many Florin 
families over there so they took a long time before they ever came back 


west, so Rev. Tsuda started the Florin Church again--but I don't know 


if it was '46 or '47. What year--it might have been later when all the 
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other Methodist members gradually came back then they were ready to 
start, but each one had their own family to pick up the pieces so they 
didn't have time to support the church until a little later. 

In Sacramento Methodist Church--I mean the City Florin Memorial-- 
they donated a plot to the Japanese Church--they were losing 
membership, too. So, Sacramento, when the city bought their 
property, they had to move to Florin together--Florin sold their 
property and Sacramento sold their property and they merged. And at 
that time, we were so active in Florin hakujin [white] Methodist 
Church, so we couldn't pull out, you know, we tried to get the Florin 
nihonjin [Japanese] church and Florin hakujin [white] church to merge 
together and the hakujin [white folks] were willing but the nihonjin 
[Japanese] wasn't because there were a lot of Japanese-speaking 
members there. 

A lot of the Issei [Ist generation Japanese] parents--they couldn't 
understand English that well. 


They were still Issei's so enryo su-ru no ne [they were reluctant and 


reticent]--they had to have a Japanese-speaking minister. 

That's right. And to this day, we still have that same problem. So after 
your family grew up on your way to enjoying your life and you took a 
very active part in your church and what did you do after that after you 
retired? 


Before we retired, she and I with Reverend Solbjor started taking tour 


groups to Japan. We took a bunch of friends and then.... 


MARY: Remember Marielle was there. 
TSUKAMOTO: Marielle was there as a teacher for the Army school at Nile C. Kinnick 
School in Yokohama. And she was teaching. And she was going to 


learn Japanese. 


[End Tape 2, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2, Side B] 

NOGUCHI: This is Tape 2, Side 2. Getting back to the concluding part of the 
interview here now, we will try to conclude it with your current issues 
or some of the activities that you have been doing. Can you kind of 
refresh us on some of the things you have been doing? 

TSUKAMOTO: What have I been doing? Ever since I retired, I haven't been doing very 
much. 

NOGUCHI: What year did you retire? 

TSUKAMOTO: 19.... When was it? 

MARY: I retired in'76. I think you kept working until '79 gu-rai [about 1979]. 

NOGUCHI: So you retired in 1979. 

TSUKAMOTO: I quit my thirty years counting the camp time and then they gave me 
thirty years. Then I was sixty-seven. I worked until I was sixty-seven. 
At that time they had no restriction. You had to retire by a certain age. 


They just changed the rule. 


NOGUCHI: So being a federal employee, that didn't entitle you to Social Security? 
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Yeah. Social Security and pension--I guess they call it. I also had 
Social Security from before. At first Social Security wasn't very much, 
but now it's gaining. 


Yes, itis. It is quite a bit. It's enough to get your kozukai [spending 


money or allowance] anyway. 

So with the pension, we were living comfortably. 

That's good. I could see that. You are living quite comfortably. You 
people are wonderful people. After you retired then you kind of took it 
easy and took out a new project, can you tell us some of the projects 
between you and Mary that you have provided the community with? 
You were the chairman with--who was it--George Furukawa or 
somebody. Remember the first reunion we had in 1981? 

Yeah, do you recall that? I've got to get it...yeah. 

That was a big project because we spent a lot of time to prepare for it. 
We had close to 800 people who came back to Florin, huh? 

Was that your first Florin reunion? 

Yeah. 

Oh, I see. 1981. 

We had a lot of meetings at our house and you were chairman of that. 
That's quite an undertaking a project like that--a reunion. There's a 


tremendous amount of work involved. 


It started out as a small project, but it got bigger as you go along. 
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The first one we did was '78 when we did it for Mrs. Kohana Sasaki at 
the Methodist Church reunion. That was the starter to give us the idea 
for the Florin-wide community one. 

And we were the first ones to have a thing called a "reunion." Until 
then no other reunions were being held. Once we got started, 
Manzanar, Tulelake and.... But we were fortunate because Florin has a 
hall and we were able to use that. We were very fortunate to have 
George Furukawa, although he's not from Florin. Through his being 


co-chairman, we used the Florin YBA Hall. 


I'd like to resume this interview with Alfred Tsukamoto and we're 
getting into the final part of his career and what his activities were after 
he retired. And we're kind of getting into the eighties and if I 
remember correctly it was in the eighties that you and Mary started this 
"Year of Remembrance" and you and Mary were instrumental in 
getting this thing going in Florin. Do you remember that--recall? 

We had our first reunion--Florin reunion--and we had about 800 people 
come back. They're all from Florin--some of the people we hadn't seen 
since we left. So that was quite a nostalgic experience for us. And 
since then every so often we've had our reunions but other camps, too, 


have had their reunions. 


They followed suit, huh? 
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Yeah, it started a trend, although ours wasn't a camp reunion, there 
were enough people from Florin at the time to hold a reunion, so we 
were going to hold our so-called last reunion. 

Oh, you were going to have it in August, huh? 

People are kind of getting old. They don't seem to want to work so 
hard anymore. So they say. 

So hopefully, you'll have a good turnout, huh? 

I think the older ones--quite a few of them are gone now. 

Can you tell me about the "Day of Remembrance" and how it got 
started? That you have in February The program that you have at the 
Florin..... 

Oh-oh. We've had a lot of pictures we've accumulated through the 
years and we needed some opportunity to show it to the public--so 
we've had and then we wanted to honor some people that were good to 
us throughout the years. We used that as a good excuse to hold it at 
the time and each year it became more meaningful. We had speakers 
from all over and this year we had Patsy Mink as our speaker and at 
that time there was some talk of, well, some....ah 

Was that that letter that threatened the.... 

Yeah. The threatening letter was written and we were quite worried 
she wasn't going to stay very long, but then actually Patsy Mink came 
and found so many people--security people hired to watch over the 


situation. By then, she felt quite comfortable to stay and she didn't go 


right home after her speech as she told us. She stayed and the 
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television interviewed her and newspapers interviewed her--they had a 
field day with her. She was a good speaker. And I'd like to remember 
some of the good speakers we had.... 

What? 

He's trying to remember some of the speakers you had during the "Day 
of Remembrance" you had at Florin? 

Well, at first we had John Tateishi (1983), he was the first Director. 
And then second in 1984, we had William Marutani, member of the 
Commission who was a judge from Philadelphia. Then we had Eric 
Saul in 1985 and the veterans were honored at that time--that was the 
third time. And then we were involved with the Smithsonian--so we 
had Dr. Harold Langley from the Smithsonian in 1986. He came to 
look for artifacts and he was our speaker. Then we had Dr. Peter Iron 
in 1987--he was the one that worked with the Supreme Court cases and 


wrote Justice at War. So he was our speaker from the San Jose 


University who was a professor. And then we had Dr. Tom Crouch in 
1988--he was the curator who made possible our exhibit, "A More 
Perfect Union--The Japanese American and the United States 
Constitution" for the 1987 exhibit so he came the following February. 
Then we had Bob Matsui in 1989, and then after that we had Norman 
Mineta 1990 and then we had Dale Minami in 1991--he was the one 
that worked with the coram nobis case, the Supreme Court challenged 


it and Fred Korematsu won his case in San Francisco. And then this 


last year we had Patsy Mink in 1992--so we had that many speakers for 
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each of the events which was a big project. The same group kept 
working at it and it grew into a vehicle to educate the public and reach 
out to the hakujin [white] group and the elected officials, but on the 
side we were putting on our exhibit and then connected it to the project 
where we were teaching the school children--we spent a whole week 
this last year--we had two weeks of it, you know, that exhibit and the 
project all went together with this "Day of Remembrance" event. 

That was a wonderful project and I enjoyed it immensely. 

Yeah, the children all wrote--they liked what you said. There were 
some letters they sent to us afterwards. I've got to find it. I'll look for 
it. 

Thank you, Mary, for bringing us up to date on some of the speakers 
that you had for the "Day of Remembrance." Al says his memory was a 
little fuzzy so we asked the expert, Mary, to give us an update of the 
speakers we had on the "Day of Remembrance" which was a major 
project and something that Florin JACL should be very proud of and 
that Al Tsukamoto was the backbone and the workhorse in all these 
major projects. I will conclude this oral interview with Al Tsukamoto 
and I would like to thank him for your time and your effort for allowing 
me to conduct this oral interview with you, Al, and I wish to thank you 
as the interviewee. Mary, I would also like to thank you for your 


support and filling in the void that Al couldn't quite remember or recall 


and at our age we can't expect to remember everything. Thank you 


very much. 


De 


MARY: I remember a lot of things only because I have to speak so often and I 
wrote a book so I have to remember. 

NOGUCHI: I'd like to thank both of you very much for letting me come into your 
home and have this interview with you and Al. This will conclude the 


oral interview with Alfred I. Tsukamoto. 


[End Tape 2, Side B] 


